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TWO DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
MING PORCELAIN 

WE have lately had the good fortune 
to acquire in Holland some pieces of a 
group of Ming porcelain which Hobson in 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain describes 
on page 70, vol. II, but which was not rep- 
resented until now in the Museum. 

It is a kind of crisp, thin ware, molded 
in elegant shapes with more or less definitely 
modeled panels and scalloped borders, 
sometimes even with floral patterns molded 
in the egg-shell-like porcelain; the raised 
panels are decorated in the different shades 
of Ming blue with symbols and flower de- 
signs, separated by narrow bands of pen- 
dent jewels and tassels. These tassels 
and the designs on the bottom of the bowls 
of a singing bird in the moonshine are 
characteristic of the ware. The foot al- 
most invariably shows the radiating lines 
caused by a careless finish on the wheel, 
and grit adheres to the foot rim. 

The fact that these designs were freely 
copied on Persian pottery, and that the 
ware is practically found only in Holland, 
never to my knowledge in China, and is not 
exported nowadays from there, show that 
we have to do with an early export ware 
probably not made at the well-known 
Ching-te-Chen factories but in one of the 
more southern factories, more favorably 
situated for the export trade. 

We find this porcelain often reproduced 
by the Dutch painters of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries in their 
still life pictures, and a splendid specimen 
in a silver-gilt mount of about 1 585 is in the 
Munich National Museum. This mount 
proves that the piece was made during the 
reign of Wan Li, 1 573-1619, or earlier. 
Reign marks are extremely rare on these 
pieces; the mark of Ch'eng Hua, 1465- 1487, 
on a small bowl in this collection, written in 
early Ming script, though no absolute proof, 
shows that the piece may be of earlier date 
and at all events that it was associated in 
the Chinese mind with earlier times. The 
manufacture was, however, continued till 
much later and export wares of this type 
are found of undoubtedly K'ang Hsi char- 
acter, even rough ware of a still later date. 



In Holland it is generally known as 
"Kraak porcelein," a name erroneously 
explained by "kraak," to crack, as applied 
because of its great fragility; in reality, 
"kraak" was the name of an early kind of 
ship used by the East India Company in the 
seventeenth century, in which the porce- 
lain was brought over. 

During the eighteenth century tea came 
into demand and was one of the staple 
goods imported by the East India Com- 
pany. The flavor of the tea was easily 
affected by the nature of the rest of the 
cargo; at the same time the light weight 
of the tea necessitated heavy ballast 
and it was difficult to find goods heavy 
enough but perfectly odorless. Porcelain 
answered this purpose exactly, and there- 
fore the practical East India traders im- 
ported porcelains to steady their ships, 
notwithstanding their continual complaints 
to their Chinese agents about the troubles 
and losses caused by the porcelains, troubles 
which became greater when the Chinese 
could not understand the requirements of 
the European dinner services which were 
ordered more and more. Therefore, when 
tea became generally used and the import 
trade grew, they preferred to order large 
quantities of porcelains at the Ching-te- 
Chen factories, where they were packed in 
newly made barrels and fresh straw in a 
more businesslike way, rather than trouble 
with the small factories, though they were 
more easy of access. Probably the small 
concerns dwindled down and died a natural 
death. 

Where these smaller factories actually 
were, remains a question to be solved. 
The clay used shows a tendency to turn 
red in the fire where exposed, which de- 
notes the presence of iron, a characteristic 
not so strongly found in the Ching-te-Chen 
porcelains but very marked in the Lung- 
ch'iian wares, celadons as well as other 
porcelains made for the Indian market in 
that district. At the Ching-te-Chen fac- 
tories even early Ming wares have the foot 
rim very neatly trimmed and there never 
is a trace of adhering grit, but the southern 
wares all show this careless treatment 
which did not seem to be considered a 
blemish even on very superior specimens. 
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All of this goes to show that this kind 
of blue and white porcelain must have 
been made in one of the local facto- 
ries more accessible from the southern 
shore and in the early period of the export 
trade. 

The other Ming pieces now shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions have a more 
archaic and picturesque aspect. They 
were also acquired in Holland and had 
lately been brought over from Bali, one 
of the smaller islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. They belong to a class also made 
in southern China, which was freely ex- 
ported, chiefly to the Sunda Islands, India, 
and the Philippines, not, however, by the 
East India Company but by earlier Chinese 
traders who from early Ming times on kept 
up a lively and profitable exchange trade 
with their Indian neighbors. 

Already in Sung times Chinese embassies 
were occasionally sent to the rulers of Bali 
and the surrounding countries, and these 
states used to send presents, called "tri- 
bute" by the Emperors of China, and in 
return to receive valuable gifts and honors. 
It is not unlikely that, as some writers have 
maintained, Sung wares thus found their 
way to the Sunda Islands. At any rate, 
early Chinese porcelains are preserved and 
much treasured by the natives. Just as ma- 
jolica dishes are found in the walls of early 
Italian churches, so large dishes used to be 
found inserted in the walls of temples, 
among them celadon dishes, which were 
supposed to have the miraculous and useful 
gift of detecting poison, and which we find 
in India, Persia, Egypt, and as far as Mada- 
gascar, proving the extensive early export 
trade of China, as some of these have been 
assigned to the Sung period. Certain small 
rough porcelanous jars, generally crackled, 
have been found in quantities in Java, 
where they had been used as urns to keep 
human ashes. As the custom of burning 
the dead was stopped in later Buddhistic 
and Mahometan times, they can safely be 
attributed to Sung origin. Other crackled 
wares with archaic underglaze blue decora- 
tion have persistently been ascribed by 
Japanese authorities to Sung or Yuan 
origin. We know that blue and white 
Sung pieces existed and it is possible that 



we may find some among these wares, but 
the proof remains to be given. 

Most of the pieces now shown have the 
characteristics of Ming wares, they belong 
to a special family of Chinese blue and 
white porcelain which might be called 
provincial in comparison with the official 
or imperial porcelains; probably these 
southern factories never produced pieces 
of such finish and refinement as the imperial 
kilns, but they show a great deal of strength 
and a feeling for noble forms and big de- 
corative designs, a robust beauty which has 
not shriveled up by the over-refinement and 
inbreeding of elegant shapes and designs. 
Besides their artistic charm, which is great, 
their archaeological interest lies in the 
possibility of recognizing the difference 
between the glaze and clay of this product 
of southern local factories and the official 
Ching-te-Chen porcelains, and of being able 
to study the influence of the taste and style 
of decoration during the well-known Ming 
epochs in order to date the different pieces. 

Their clay and glazes prove to be closely 
akin to the Sung Lung-ch'lian celadons; 
pieces are even found one side of which is 
celadon and the other decorated in blue 
under the glaze, while there are celadons 
decorated in blue under the green glaze. 
It is, therefore, certain that they were 
made in the district of Lung-ch'lian, possi- 
bly in Ku chou fu to, where we are told 
the Lung-ch'lian celadon factories moved 
in the beginning of the Ming period, be- 
cause this district, having easy access to 
the southern shores, was favorably situated 
for the export trade. 

Among these southern Ming wares we 
find a kind decorated in blue under the 
glaze over an intentionally crackled ground, 
often of great beauty. This style is only 
rarely found among the Ching-te-Chen 
blue and whites and then, except in quasi- 
modern specimens, only among the steati- 
tic, so-called soft-paste, varieties. There- 
fore pieces of this kintf have sometimes been 
classed among the steatitic porcelains, 
which is in so far correct that all crackled 
porcelains belong to a class where the clay 
and glaze have been so chosen that they 
differ in contraction when cooling off. 

If the crackle starts under the glaze, the 
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body was covered before glazing with a 
coating of clay which contracted and crack- 
led, breaking the glaze with it. This 
might be steatite, as in the so-called soft- 
paste pieces or some other material. If the 
glaze alone is crackled, it is because this 
covering contracted more, was softer be- 
cause it contained more lead or was mixed 
with the "white pebbles" which Pere 
d'Entrecolles described in his "lettres 
curieuses et edifiantes," probably the rock 
of San-pao p'eng of which the Tao-lu 
speaks. In the pieces we are describing 
the cracks have been stained by age and 



tions of French design to the sum of our 
household furnishings. At the present, 
when recent events have resulted in a 
greatly increased interest in French decora- 
tive art, this fact attains additional impor- 
tance. Especially is this true when we 
consider that in the evolution of this typical 
product of eighteenth-century France, we 
have epitomized a large part of the stylistic 
development of the century. In tracing 
the history and development of the console, 
we are tracing to a great extent the history 
of the styles in which it is found. 

In the Hoentschel Collection of French 




are in many cases an intentional crackle, 
sometimes intentionally stained. The effect 
of the blue design over this regularly 
crackled ground is very beautiful. 

Another fact which lends this ware addi- 
tional interest is that the Tao-lu says that 
crackled ware was a specialty of certain 
potters during the Southern Sung period 
and that they added blue decorations. 
The description of the pieces they made 
seems to apply very directly to the wares 
discussed; though these do not appear to 
be of this early date, they must be closely 
related and later outcomes of the Sung 
wares. S. C. B. R. 

CONSOLE TABLES 

1 HE console table, or console, as it is 
generally called, is unquestionably, in its 
developed form, one of the direct contribu- 



seventeenth- and eighteenth-century decor- 
ative art, 1 given to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
in 1907, are numerous examples of the con- 
sole, a few of which will illustrate very well 
the sequence of its forms. 

When, in the later half of the seventeenth 
century, tables began to be set against the 
wall, the necessity for a "four square" 
design of those so used ceased to exist, 
and the table top began to be thought of 
more as a shelf supported from the floor. 
This is the basic idea of the console, which, 
as the name implies, is in its essentials a 
wall bracket. The console proper, how- 
ever, does not appear to have developed 
until the very end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is not until the tendency to a 
lighter and more graceful style, evident in 

x On exhibition on the second floor of the 
Pierpont Morgan Wing. 
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